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tangible forces which after all puzzle the public because they are unseen. While invisible, these forces, however, leave very definite though for the most part hidden evidences of their influences upon public welfare.
Foremost among these problems of invisible competitive standards is the present movement to build a series of powerful cooperative marketing agencies to compete with private agencies. Upon what ground shall the government decide this controversy, one which has been carried not alone to the courts but to the legislatures as well? Public welfare demands impartiality in the decisions. To give an unbiased decision requires the drawing of fundamental distinctions between parts of a problem at present greatly confused. The questions of permitting private integration, cooperative integration and so-called competitive bargaining by farmers are each parts of the issue. These in turn are confused with the question of monopoly power. Apparently the distinctions drawn to date are based on superficial considerations only. Private and cooperative marketing agencies following similar marketing methods in rendering the same essential marketing services are differentiated wholly on the ground that one has capital stock and the other none. Again it is assumed that farmers are attempting by so-called competitive bargaining to do what others accomplish in the operation of definite local or federated cooperative middleman systems. Until the confusion of these three issues is overcome through the fixing of standards by the government and their rigid enforcement, controversy and misunderstanding are bound to continue as a source of unfair competition.
There must be no unfair discrimination between private and cooperative agencies. Moreover collective bargaining in agriculture should be accorded, a place in competitive practices according to its motives and consequences. Economic principle and not sentiment or political domination is the